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AN IMPROVED PLAN OF EDUCA- By 


EDGAR W. KNIGHT 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


TION, 1775: AN EIGHTEENTH - 
CENTURY ACTIVITY CURRICULUM 


In his “Three Centuries of Harvard” (p. 76) 


KENAN THE 


UNIVERSITY OF 


these schemes and designs have promised that schools 


Samuel Eliot Morison expresses regret that Cotton 
Mather, who was very ambitious to serve his Alma 
Mater as president, was three times passed over by 
the Corporation. If Cotton had made the grade on 
his third trial, years 
to rule the Harvard roost and “could not have done 


he would have had only four 
the College much harm; and what fun his presidency 
would ! about !” 

This observation by one of America’s leading his- 
torians suggests the fun that an educational historiar 


have been to write 


could have in writing about the many schemes that 
have been proposed for reformng edueation in this 
country, if these had been tried out in practice. That 
is, he could have fun if he had time to write about 
the schemes. But he would probably not have suffi- 
cient time to do that; 
time merely to list the schemes that have been brought 
and apparently increasing 
Many of 


he would hardly have enough 


forward over the years, 
in number with the passing of the years. 


and eolleges could be made easy and painless edueca- 
tional places where children and young people could 
learn to work and to learn by playing and amusing 
themselves and being amused and playing like they 
are working and learning. 

If an ambitious educational historian should set 
out on this piece of research, his first step would be to 
compile a bibliography on the subject of pedagogical 
and designs of the past that were full of 
And, if he should 
American educational history, 
Francis Hopkinson’s “An Improved Plan of Educa- 
tion” which he published in the Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine in 1775 and which may be found in “The Miscel- 
laneous Essays and Occasional Writings of Francis 
Hopkinson” (Vol. I, 12-19), published in Philadel- 
phia in 1792. But before we set out this excellent 
piece of humor and satire on education by which it 
of both pupils 


schemes 


promises. confine his study to 


he would have to list 


was proposed to “lighten the labor” 
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is “a professor with nothing 


box” indulge in 


on the subject, by 


atics, chemistry, medicine, 


this piece Hopkinson wrote Jeff 


had been ridiculing “what 

and fully expected “to 

unieated by the learned Faculty 
On May 24 


yme of the bad pedagogical 


of the same year he 


me and said “we seldom see common 
Moods & 


;, possess’d of the least Feeling or Taste for the 


those Haberdashers of 


‘h less are they able to write 
Urbanity in the Language they profess. 
essav on “Mottos” 


uuraging reformers who today seem to think that 


s or should be effective 


ational reforms can be worked by slogans, eatch- 
But one of 
delightful of all his satires on education is “An Im- 
Edueation” 


should speak for itself: 


and eopybook headings. the most 


lan of whose mock seriousness 


proved | 


jects in life of greater importance! 
ure and instruction of those who must 

the places of the present generation. 
us is the task of education, both to the in- 


What 


then will be due to him who shall contribute any- 


is teacher and his assiduous disciples. 


owards rendering the road to science easy and 
t, or shorten the tedious length of the journey. 

schemes have been formed by ingenious men for 

ose, in which they have endeavoured to 

in so intimate a connection, 


with the dulce, 
becomes insensibly instructed, whilst he 
to allow every person the praise 
idily acknowledge the usefulness 


as teaching geography by 


moderniz here 
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maps pasted on thin boards, and cut into pieces, ac 
he divisions of counties or kingdoms: comme 
ry and chronology, by a pack of « 
ts, by fig s cut out of b 
iny other similar inventions, by which scie1 
d in the minds of youth by the fair hand of inn 
pleasure. 

THE improvement I have made on this idea, 
to me so important, that I cannot forbear offering 

public for general use; heartily recommending 
an to the trustees of our college, and to the patronag 
legislature. I have, herein, not only united instr 
tion with delight, but added also the invaluable blessing 
of health; making these desirable aequisitions to go hand 
in hand, mutually improving and strengthening both mind 
and body, by one amusing process. 

IN order to execute my plan, it will be necessary to 
purchase about twenty acres of level ground, which must 
be well cleared of all encumbrances; and, if laid out in 
a circular form, it may be called the whole circle of 
ences. 

To begin with grammar, which costs the poor boys much 
trouble and painful attention: I beg leave to quote a pas- 
sage from a late humorous novel; from which, I must in 
justice acknowledge, I took the hint of my improved plan 
of education. The passage I allude to is this. 

‘* HERE, Jackey, let the gentleman see you decline the 
pronoun article hic, haec, hoc. Master Jackey immedi- 
ately began hopping about the room, repeating hic, haec, 
hoc; genitive, hujus; dative, huic; accusative, hune, ha 
hoc; voeative, caret; ablative, hoc, hac hoc. There now 
says Selkirk, in this manner I teach him the whole gram 
mar. I make eight boys represent the eight parts of 

The stands by himself; the 


adjective has another boy to support him; the nominativ. 


speech. noun substantive 
case carries a little wand before the verb; the accusative 
case walks after and supports his train; I let the four 
conjugations make a party at whist, and the three con- 
cords dance the hay together, and so on.’’ 

By this contrivance, the common exercise of hop-step 
and jump is rendered truly grammatical, and the head 
and the heels are improved by one operation. 

In like manner, may the young scholar be instructed in 
arithmetic, by the healthful play of hop-scot ; wherein cer- 
tain squares are delineated on the ground, and each super- 
scribed with numerieal figures: the dexterity consists in 
hopping about on one foot, and kicking a piece of potsherd 
or oystershell into such squares as shall produce the great- 
est amount of figures. 

Iv is easy to see that in such a commodious piece of 
ground the several branches of mathematics, as trig 
onometry, surveying, navigation, &e. may be acquired by 
actual exercise, in a mode very amusing to the student. 

NATURAL philosophy may also be taught by the 
sports in common use amongst boys. The vis inertiae of 
matter, elasticity, and the general laws of motion may be 
evidenced in playing marbles, fives, and bandy-wicket. 
The doctrine of projectiles, the accelerated velocity of 
falling bodies, and the parabolic curve, the centrifugal 
force, and the laws of gravitation, may be understood by 
shooting arrows, slinging stones, and throwing snow-balls. 
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imatics will be taught in the use of the pop-gun, 
ig of kites, blowing bladders, and lifting stones with 
ece of wet leather and string: and hydrostatics may be 
strated by the squirt and other aquatic amusements. 
\ SUFFICIENT knowledge of logic may be acquired by 
same healthful and entertaining means. Let a large 
represent the major proposition; a small boy the 
or; and a middle sized lad the conclusion: and let 
ese three play at hide and seek. <A sorites may be very 
y represented by thread my needle nan; and a dilemma 

5 blind buck and Davy. 
may be exemplified by devices of the like kind. 


Every species of syllogisms 


THus far the common sports of boys may be made the 
vehicles of instruction; but some ingenuity on the part 
f the tutor will be requisite to teach them moral philoso- 
phy and astronomy. In order to teach the first, I would 
propose that the several passions and affections of the 
mind be represented by as many boys, each of whom 
should have his destined course and distance assigned by 
the tutor, who should himself represent reason. These 
boys should all be blindfolded, and started as for a race; 
and whilst they are running, helter-skelter, in full career, 
the tutor should exert himself with great vociferation to 
direct them to keep in their several courses: calling out 
to one to stop, to another to push forward, and to all of 
them ‘not to jostle or interfere with each other. It would 
be proper that the stoutest and most active boys should 
personate the passions, and that the cooler affections of 
the mind should also be assigned to the young, weak, and 
tardy. Large stumbling-blocks should also be placed at 
the end of their respective courses, which will probably 
break the shins of those who attempt to pass their limits, 
and will give some idea of the office of conscience ; and it 
would be better still, if an impetuous disciple, blundering 
over his stumbling-block, should find himself entangled 
amongst briars and thorns, previously disposed for the 
purpose. The head-scholar should be seated on high as 
judge of the race, representing the understanding: and 
the strongest lad start the racers, emblematical of the will. 


Events 


of the whole twenty acres of ground: 


for the orbits of the planets. 


satellites. 





To teach astronomy, it will be necessary to make use 


which must be 


divided by concentric circles, at proportional distances, 


Let the tutor place him- 


self as the sun, in the center: the larger boys representing 


the primary planets, and the small ones attending them as 


The tutor, by the help of a speaking trumpet, 


must direct them how to perform their several revolutions 


in due order of time and place; which cannot fail giving 
these peripatetic philosophers a competent idea of the 
solar system. 

THIS is my proposed plan of education, and I hope I 
shall soon have the pleasure of seeing it put in practice. 

WHAT a glorious entertainment must it be to see a 
whole school of boys practising and actually performing 
their several exercises. Some hopping over a grammar 
lesson; stepping by mood and tense, and jumping over 
nouns and pronouns, verbs and adverbs? If the young 
student should happen to lean too much on one side, he 
may be said to be declining; and if he should actually 
fall, he will probably be in the vocative. There is no 
lover of learning but must be delighted with such an 
exhibition. 

As a proof of my own public spirit, I am determined 
to give a considerable part of the sum which our legis- 
lature shall order me as the reward of my ingenuity, to- 
wards purchasing the aforesaid twenty acres of ground 
for the use of the college. 

Ir may be objected, that this plan is caleulated for 
fair weather only; but I am now preparing for the press 
the completion of my scheme, by a variety of in-door 
exercises; wherein.I shall show, that laws and government 
may be taught by the play of break the friar’s neck; 
trade and commerce, by I am a Spanish merchant; the 
occult sciences, by hide the slipper; and so on. But I 
will not by anticipation lessen the pleasure my readers 


will have in perusing the second part of education tm- 


proved. 








SUPERVISED EDUCATION FOR 
DEMOCRACY 

AccorDING to reports of the first International Con- 
ference on Comparative Edueation, held at Chiem 
See, Bavaria, in the last week of April, the opinion 
appears to have been expressed that German eduea- 
tion must continue to be supervised by educators from 
the conquering nations for at least twenty years. 
Since the idea of continued supervision seems to have 
emerged from a report that Nazis are infiltrating into 
the German schools, such supervision can only mean 
control and direction. The ways of democracy are to 
be learned by the Germans under compulsion. As far 
as American participants at the conference are con- 
cerned, they .seem to be guided by one educational 
theory at home and another in the country of oecu- 
pation on methods of ineuleating democratic ideals. 





It is to be hoped that a full report of the confer- 
ence will be made available. It would be interesting 
to discover whether any of the advocates of continued 
supervision of German education recalled for a mo- 
ment that that is exactly the line followed by the Nazi 
regime before the war and by the Communist oceu- 
pants of the Russian zone of Germany since the end 
of the war. It might also have been salutary if there 
had been present at the conference someone to remind 
the gathering that the attempts by one nation to 
supervise the education of another have never sue- 
ceeded. Something might have been learned from the 
history of edueation in Poland, supervised by three 
nations, or in Southern Denmark and Alsace-Lorraine 


by the Germans, or in Tyrol by the Faseists, or in 
Ireland by England, or in Korea by Japan. 
This does not mean that the main objective of Ger- 
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EAST-WEST PHILOSOPHERS’ CONFERENCE 
Asiatic 


1, announces that an 


Studies, the 
East West 


Honolulu, 


Pacifie and 


The conference, sponsored by the 
Foundation, the MeInerny Foundation, 
Foundation is “to study the pos- 


philosophy through a synthesis 


of the East and West.” To 


unctions, that of guiding lead- 
nkind toward a better world, the perspective 
losophy must become world-wide and compre- 


act as well as in theory. The conference 


ill eoneentrate on “RH: stern and Western 


reality in their relations to 


world and human values.” The problem 


the points of view of meta- 


i nd ethies and social philosophy. 
at the conference will be attended 
from India, 


following philosophers China, 


nd the United States as well as mem- 


Japan, Ceylon, a 


bers ot ti! 


uni- 


part 


philosophy of the 


will be S. 


e «ae nent ol 


versity: representatives 
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Radhakrishnan, Oxford University; S. N. Dasgupt 
former principal, Sanskrit College (Caleutta, Indi 
D. M. Datta, Patna (India) University; S. K. Sakse 
University of Delhi (India); Fung Yu-lan, Ts 
Hua (Peiping, China); W. T. Cl 
formerly of Lingnan University (Canton, China), and 
now of Dartmouth College; Y. P. Mei, Yenching U; 
Suzuki, Otani 
(Kyoto, Japan); and one or two others to be s 
lected. 
be: E. A. Burtt, Cornell University; G. P. Conger, th: 


University 


versity (Peiping); D. T. University 


Representatives of Western philosophy wil] 


University of Minnesota; Cornelius F. Krusé, Wes 
leyan University; Filmer 8. C. Northrop and Wilmon 
H. Sheldon, Yale University; William R. 
California; John D. Wild, 


University; and others to be anounced. 


Dennes, 
Harvard 
Members 
of the department of philosophy of the University of 
Hawaii are: Charles A. Moore, William A. Shimer 
and Harold E. McCarthy. 


University of 


DISCRIMINATION ATTACKED AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Two measures have been adopted at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin to combat discrimination. The 
subeommittee on living conditions and hygiene of the 
University Committee on Student Life and Interests 
has reaffirmed “unequivocally” a policy of ‘“nondis 
crimination on the basis of race, color, or creed in 
housing or any other activity of the University of 
Wisconsin.” It also suggested setting up a program 
to study the “total problem of discrimination.” 
Before this action was taken, university fraternity 
and sorority leaders voted opposition to discrimination 
The 


following resolution was approved by the fraternity 


clauses in organization charters and by-laws. 


and sorority presidents: 


We, a group of fraternity and sorority presidents at 
the University of Wisconsin, are in a majority opposed to 
discriminatory clauses in constitutions and national laws 
of fraternities against minority groups... Further, 
we believe that corrective measures must be taken ultim- 
Local chapters are 
urged to exert every possible pressure on their national 


ately by the national organizations. 


organizations to this end. 


THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION TO EXPAND ITS WORK 


THE 


ceived a grant of 


International Education has re- 
$25,000 
Fund toward the development and expansion of its 


Institute of 
from the Commonwealth 


work. The grant will be used to extend the informa- 
tion and counseling services furnished by the institute 
to students interested in international education; to 
assist in placing a larger number of students on 
scholarships in colleges and universities both here and 
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oad; to improve the standards of placement; and 
nerease the services provided to colleges and uni- 
sities in connection with their foreign-student pro- 

Ms. 

\t the meeting of the institute’s Board of Trustees 
t which George N. Shuster, chairman, announced this 

int, it was voted to accept a scholarship fund of 
£50,000 established by Mrs. Margaret A. Lindsley of 

ston and New York in memory of her daughter 
Leonora Lindsley, killed while working with the 
French Ambulance Corps during the war. Interest 

om the fund will be used to provide scholarships 

assist deserving French students to study in this 
country. 

In his review of the institute’s activities for the past 
three months Donald J. Shank, vice-president, pointed 
out that not enough graduate fellowships are offered 
to foreign students to meet the demand from those 
who wish to study in the United States. On the other 
hand, more undergraduate scholarships are offered 
than are filled each year. One reason for this situ- 
ation is that many undergraduate-student groups 
have in the past few years offered assistance to 


foreign students. 


INAUGURATION OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF NATAL 


On March 15 the University of Natal, having ob- 
tained a charter in December, 1948, came into being 
as an independent degree-granting body. The in- 
stitution was started as Natal University College in 
In the years following 


Pietermaritzburg in 1909. 
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World War I university work was begun in Durban 
in the faculties of engineering and commerce. The 
creation of the University of Natal, with its two 
divisions in Pietermaritzburg and Durban, means a 
secession from the University of South Africa. 
Most of the ordinary courses leading to the bachelor’s 
degree in arts, science, and law ean be taken in both 
cities, but work in agriculture, fine arts, and educa- 
tion is offered only in Pietermaritzburg, and in en- 
gineering, architecture, surveying, commerce, Bantu 
studies, sociology, and social work only in Durban. 
Courses for non-Europeans are offered at a center 
completely separate from the European section of the 
university in Durban. It is planned to establish 
a .medieal school separately for non-Europeans. 

Three research institutes have been established: 1. 
The Wattle Research Institute at Pietermaritzburg 
(1946) ; 2. The Sugar Research Institute; and 3. The 
Paint Research Institute in Durban (1948). The in- 
stitutes are operated under the university but in 
close association with the relevant industries which 
contribute to their support. 

The university derives its revenues from student 
fees, state and municipal grants, and donations. <A 
special drive begun in 1946 resulted in raising 
£400,000 at the beginning of 1949. The student en- 
rollment, which has practically doubled since the 
war, is about 1,800 (600 in Pietermaritzburg and 
1,200, including some 300 non-Europeans, in Durban). 
The vice-chancellor of the University of Natal is 
Ernest G. Malherbe, who holds the Ph.D. degree of 


Columbia University. 











Report on number of new members accepted dur- 
ing week ending June 6: 1. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

MARGARET CLAPP, assistant professor of history, 
Brooklyn College, has been appointed president, 
Wellesley (Mass.) College, to sueceed Mildred McAfee 
Horton, July 1. 


ORVILLE W. WAKE, whose appointment as assistant 
state supervisor of high schools, Virginia, was re- 
ported in ScHooL anp Society, September 1, 1945, 
has been named president, Lynchburg (Va.) College, 
to sueceed Riley B. Montgomery, whose appointment 
to the presidency of the College of the Bible (Lexing- 
ton, Ky.) was reported in these columns, March 26. 


THE REVEREND SAMUEL S. GeorGE, whose appoint- 
ment as dean, University of Dubuque (Iowa), was 








reported in ScHoon AND Society, June 30, 1945, has 
been named president, Jamestown (N. Dak.) College, 
to succeed the late Howard James Bell, Jr., whose 
death in December, 1948, was reported in these 
columns, January 8, 1949. 


THE REVEREND JAMES E. WALTER, a member of the 
staff of the Congregational Christian Missions Coun- 
cil, has been appointed president, Piedmont College 
(Demorest, Ga.). 

J. Foutwetut Scunut, JrR., headmaster, Abington 
Friends School (Jenkintown, Pa.), has been ap- 
pointed headmaster, Polytechnie Country Day School 
(Brooklyn), to succeed Joseph Dana Allen who is 
retiring this summer. 

JosEPH W. HENDERSON, a lawyer of Philadelphia, 
has been appointed acting president, Bucknell Uni- 
versity (Lewisburg, Pa.), and will assume office, July 
1, when Herbert L. Spencer leaves to take over his 
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since 1925 head of the department of 


be retired at the close of the aeademie year. 


LAWRENCE DADE SHINN, president, Vacation Valley 
Corporation, Philadelphia, has been appointed busi- 
Wilmington (Ohio) College. 


} 


JOHN R. RAcKLEy, dean, Teachers College of Con- 
(New Britain), 

Edueation, 
Arnold E. 


presidency ot 


has been appointed dean, 


University of Oklahoma, to 
Joyal who resigned last year to 
Fresno (Calif.) State Col- 


as reported in SCHOOL AND SocrEety, June 19, 


sueceed 


W. ENGLER, 


‘ity College 
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lean of faeulty, Goucher College, at the opening 


1949 


50 academic year. 


WILLIAM BAyaArp TAYLOR, whose appointment 
professor of business economics, Claremont (Cali{ 
Men’s College, was reported in SCHOOL AND Socigry 
March 20, 1948, has been appointed dean of faculty, 
duties of Gerald I. 


professor of political science, thus freeing Mr. Jordan 


assuming some of the Jord 


to continue important research projects. 


CLARENCE TUCKER CRAIG, whose appointment as 
professor of New Testament language and literature, 
Divinity School, Yale University, was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, July 13, 1946, has been named 
dean, Drew Theological Seminary (Madison, N. J. 


and will assume his new duties, September 1. 


JOHN W. Schreiner Institute 


(Kerrville, Tex.), has been appointed dean of the 


STORMONT, dean, 


day school, Victoria (Tex.) Junior College. B. F. 
Harbour, director of the summer session, is dean of 
the evening and vocational school. He and Dr. 
Stormont now hold the two key executive posts in 


the institution. 


JoHuN WILson BuAck, Charles B. Shaffer Professor 
of Speech, Kenyon College (Gambier, Ohio), has been 
appointed professor of speech and director of the 
division of speech science, the Ohio State University, 
to sueceed Delyte W. Morris, whose inauguration as 
president, Southern Illinois University (Carbondale), 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, May 21. 


RocHELEAU S. GRANGER, JR., acting director of 
physical education for men, Clark University ( Worees- 
ter, Mass.), has been appointed to the directorship to 


sueceed the late Ernest R. Whitman. 


Harotp L. MINKLER, whose appointment as as- 
sistant director of placement, Illinois Institute of 
Technology (Chicago 16), was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, August 28, 1948, will succeed John J. 
Schommer in September, when the latter retires after 
11 years of service as director and 36 years as ath- 
letic director. Bernard Weissman will sueceed Mr. 


Schommer in the latter post. 


EsteELL EpGar Monr, professor of public-school 
musie, Colorado State College of Education (Gree- 
ley), has been appointed chairman of the division 
of musie to sueceed James DeForest Cline who will 
retire at the close of Samuel 
G. Gates, assistant professor of social studies, has 
been named director, College Secondary School, to 
sueceed William L. Wrinkle, professor of secondary 
education, who plans to remain in Germany as a 
member of the educational staff under the Military 


the summer session. 


Government. Arno Luker, a graduate assistant in 
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division of education since 1947, has been ap- 
nted to an assistant professorship of psychology. 
{rTHUR W. M. Voss, professor of English, Lake 
Forest (Ill.) College, has been appointed chairman 
the department to succeed the Reverend William 


mett MePheeters, whose retirement was reported 
SCHOOL AND Society, May 21. The Reverend J. 
‘\dward Dirks, counselor to Protestant students, Co- 


mbia University, will assume new duties as pro- 
essor Of philosophy at the opening of the academie 


1 yr’ 
i I. 


LUTHER FLYNN, a member of the staff of Ferrum 
Va.) Junior College, will be chairman of a new 
department of town and country studies to be in- 
augurated in September. Mr. Flynn has also been 
named head of the division of rural education. Mrs. 
Flynn has been appointed head of the department 


of home economies. 


Davip Otis Ke.uey, head of the department of 
library science, University of Kentucky, has been ap- 
pointed librarian and professor of library science, the 
University of New Mexico, to sueceed Arthur M. Me- 
Anally, whose appointment as director of publie 
service, University of Illinois Library, was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, March 19. Dr. Kelley will 


assume his new duties, July 1. 


FRANCIS Bircu, professor of geology, Harvard 
University, was appointed to the Sturgis-Hooper 
Professorship of Geology, May 24. Normand R. 
Cartier and Juan A. Lopez Marichal have been ap- 
pointed to assistant professorships of Romance lan- 
guages and literatures. Ralph M. Hower has been 
promoted to a professorship of business administra- 
tion, and Fletcher G. Watson, to an associate pro- 
fessorship of education. 


EpitH Nason, head of the department of foods 
and nutrition, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, will as- 
sume new duties as professor of foods, Michigan State 
College (East Lansing), in September. 


THE following have been promoted to full profes- 
sorships in Whitman College (Walla Walla, Wash.) : 
Lawrence H. Bussard and Frederic F. Santler (mod- 
ern languages), Newton M. Gray (physies), and 
Arthur G. Rempel (biology). 


Harry H. Hess AND FREDERICK WALKER will ex- 
change professorships during the coming academic 
year. In an exchange arrangement between Prince- 
ton University and the University of Capetown (South 
Africa) Dr. Hess, professor of geology in the former 
institution, wil] sail in November for South Africa to 
give courses in geology and mineralogy, and Dr. 
Walker, head of the department of geology, Univer- 


sity of Capetown, will arrive in the United States in 
time to conduct courses on the ceology and ore 
deposits of South Africa during the term beginning in 
February, 1950. 

WALTER BLArR, a member of the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Chieago, will serve as visiting professor of 
English during the summer quarter at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

GEORGES ENESCO, internationally known composer, 
violinist, pianist, and conductor, has been named 
artist-in-residence for the month of April, 1950, in 


the School of Musie, University of Illinois. 


Tue following out-of-state educators will serve dur- 
ing the summer session in the University of Oregon: 
John L. Bracken, superintendent of schools, Clayton 
(Mo.); Frank E. Conner, superintendent of schools, 
Kenosha (Wis.); John E. Gates, principal, East High 
School, Aurora (Ill.); Paul R. Grim, associate pro- 
fessor of edueation, and Eleroy Stromberg, professor 
of psychology, the University of Minnesota; James D. 
Logsdon, principal, Shorewood (Wis.) High School; 
Wallace Wood, principal, Monroe School, Davenport 
(Iowa); Henry Ladd Smith, School of Journalism, 
the University of Wisconsin; Sydney Ross, associate 
professor of chemistry, Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute (Troy, N. Y.); Raymond H. Fisher, associate 
professor of history, University of California (Los 
Angeles) ; Gordon Haight, associate professor of Eng- 
lish, Yale University; Lueille Hatch, librarian, Shum- 
way High School, Vancouver (Wash.); and Eleanor 
Tipton, instructor in music, Clark Junior College 
(Vancouver, Wash.). 

In the “first workshop for writers in the field of 
edueation,” to be conducted at the University of Chi- 
cago, June 5 to July 1, the following will serve as 
faculty and consultants: Wilbur Schramm, director, 
Institute of Communications Research, University of 
Illinois; Edgar Dale, director, Bureau of Educational 
Research, the Ohio State University; Ralph W. Tyler, 
dean of the division of social sciences, the University 
of Chicago; Roland E. Wolseley, chairman of the 
department of magazine practice, Syracuse Univer 
sity; Hobart H. Bell, editor, Ohio Schools; Bernice 
D. Gestie, managing editor, Minnesota Journal of 
Education; and Zoraida E. Weeks, Elaine Waller, and 
Francis S. Chase, Rural Editorial Service. 

ANNE H. Marruews, head of the department of 
professional English, State Teachers College (Salis- 
bury, Md.), will give courses in the summer quarter 
of New Mexico Highlands University (Las Vegas). 

Harotp S. Turtie, of the department of education, 
City College (New York), will supervise a workshop 
with a carefully selected group of students enrolled 
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rk College 


S been appointed 


o sueceed Lou 


S succeeded M: ry 
Marietta 


accounting, 


st of Switzerland, will 


College 


n econon 
is instructor in economics, 


ber 1. 


Septer 
rnell 


posl war 


professor of government, Co 
three-month study of 
‘ranee as part of a three year 
project under a grant from the Rockefeller 
the economic and 


the 


ill stress 


have been at work in two 


since World War II. 
Uni- 


eted 


JANET H. CLARK, dean, College for Women, 
Roeh« ster (N. ‘Ae 


woman 


on May 25 was el 
president of the Rochester ch 


Xi, national honorary scientific society. 
CHARLES F., York State Librarian, 


nissioner of education for 


GOSNELL, New 
was appointe d 3 
» new title is in accord with 


the 


libraries. Creation of 


the desire of the Boar Regents to integrate 


work of raries of the state more closely with 
D, president, East Central State College 

Ada, la.), was named president emeritus, June 1. 
lr. f ns 


1920, has been in ill health for the past year; C 


who assumed the presidency in June, 


al les 


I’. Spencer has been serving as acting president. 


among 14 members of the faculty 
Minnesota who are being retired 


year: Anne Dudley Blitz, 


academic 
women; Harriet Goldstein, professor of home 
William P. 


Dunn, associate professor of 


#conomies , 
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English; assistant professors, Vetta Goldstein (ho 


economics), Dorothy S. Kurtzman (nursing), Lewis 
Ek. Longley (horticulture), and Anna H. Phelan (Eng 


lish) ; and instructors, Edward M. Kane (history) ay 


Margaret A. Seallon (English) 
On June 3 Smith College (Northampton, M 
announced the following retirements: Eleanor Ship 

Duckett, professor of classical languages and 

Wilson Moog, 
and organist; Edna Shearer, professor of philosop] 
Imbault-Huart, 


tures; Townsend protessor ot mu 


and Yvonne associate professor of 
French. 

Tue following will be retired by Cornell Universit 
Paul H. Underwood, head of the dep 
Watts 


Linn Sage Professor of Philosophy; and G. H. Rob- 


on June 30: 


ment of Cunningham, Sus 


=>? 


surveying; G. 


inson, professor of law. 


Recent Deaths 

NEIL ELBRIDGE GorpoN, professor of chemistry, 
Wayne University (Detroit 1), died, May 30, 
Dr. Gordon had 


assistant professor of inorganie chemistry (1917-19), 


age of sixty-two years. served as 
Goucher College (Baltimore); professor of physic 
chemistry (1919-28) and director of the department 
of chemistry (1921-28), University of Maryland; pro- 
fessor of chemistry education (1928-36), the Johns 
Hopkins University; chairman of the department of 
chemistry (1936-42), Central College (Fayette, Mo.) ; 
and professor of chemistry and chairman of the de 
partment (since 1942), Wayne University. 

ADOLPHE VERMONT, professor of Romance lan- 
Car.), 


died of a cerebral hemorrhage, June 2, at the age of 


guages, Converse College (Spartanburg, S. 
seventy-five years. Dr. Vermont had served the col 
lege since 1918. 

Water EtmMer Exsiaw, professor of geography, 
Clark University (Worcester, Mass.), died, June 5, 
at the age of sixty-seven years. Dr. Ekblaw, who was 
with Donald MaeMillan in the Crocker Land Expedi 
tion to the Arctic (1913-17), had served the university 
as associate professor of geography (1926-28) and 
professor (since 1928). 

Tue REVEREND JOHN JOSEPH REGAN, former head 
of the department of biology, Niagara University (N. 
Y.), died, June 5, at the age of fifty-seven years. 
Father Regan had served the university as professor 
of biology and head of the department (1922-45). 


Honors and Awards 

RayMonpD A. DE Roover, associate professor of eco- 
nomies, Wells College (Aurora, N. Y.), who was 
awarded the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize by the 
American Historical Association in December, 1948, 
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for his book, “The Medici Bank,” has been given a 
Guggenheim Fellowship for a year’s study in Italy of 





capitalism and business organization in the 


rlv 





fiddle He will be on leave of absence from 
college for the academic year 1949-50. Dr. de 
Roover’s wife, Florence Edler de Roover, visiting pro- 
ssor of history, Cedar Crest College (Allentown, 
and 


Ages. 







.), has resigned to accompany her husband 





spend the year in preparation of her book on 





Medieval history. 





CHAUNCEY BREWSTER TINKER, Sterling Professor 
English Literature, Yale University, was recently 


honored as a “teacher’s teacher” by the publication 






a book of 36 original essays on men and manners 
in England during the 18th century, written by 36 of 
his former students and published by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press. The title of the book, “The Age of 
is taken from the course in which he has 







Johnson,” 
lectured on English literature from Beowulf to T. S. 
Eliot, with special emphasis on the era of Dr. Samuel 







Johnson. 
ferent universities, are Frederick A. Pottle, Yale Uni- 
versity; Edward L. MeAdam, Jr., New York Univer- 
sity; William M. Sale, Jr., Cornell University; Ber- 
trand H. Bronson, University of California; and 
Allen T. Hazen, Columbia University. 


Among the essayists, who represent 21 dif- 











Shorter Papers. 
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ALAN CARTER, associate professor of music, Mid- 


») 


dlebury (Vt.) College, on May 22 
citation by the National Association for American 


Was awarded a 


Composers and Conductors for “distinguished contri- 


butions to the eause of American music.’ 


At the annual commencement exercises, June 7, 
Mount Mary College (Milwaukee 13) awarded the 
honorary LL.D. degree to the Reverend James Keller, 
M.M., founder of the Christophers, and to Lois Lun- 
dell Higgins, a policewoman of Chicago. In confer- 
ring the degree on the former, Edward A. Fitzpatrick, 
president of the college, stated that Father Keller has 
“by his personal apostolate, his good will, his indefati- 
gable energy, his faith and his hope in other human 
beings, his lectures and his writings stirred ordinary 
men and women of every nationality, religion, and 
occupation . . . to a real sense of personal responsi- 
bility to incarnate Christ in their lives and to be a 
social leaven in the humanizing, eivilizing, and Chris- 
tianizing of the world.” To Mrs. Higgins the award 
was given for her many services to the college and 
various organizations and for “her personal Christian 
attitude in crime prevention and her personal recon- 
structive attitude toward women who come in contact 


with her professionally.” 





THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF 
THE FUTURE 







Tyrus Hittway 
New London (Conn.) Junior College 








Wuart I shall say about the American university of 
the future will not, of course, be true of every institu- 
tion. Diversity of opportunity still seems the great 
strength of higher education in this part of the world, 
and I firmly believe and hope that we shall continue 
to have in the years to come as many types of institu- 








tion as there are educational needs to fill. 

I know, further, that what I say will not be pleasing 
to those who insist upon a single pattern of higher 
education for all students, regardless of individual 
differences. To such there is a sacredness in the fixed 
pattern and the Procrustean curriculum within which 
every student is to be stretched or shortened. 

What I propose as the future shape of university 
organization already is in evidence among us, and I 
find myself not so much in the act of making a predic- 
tion of things to come as drawing notice to develop- 
In my own state of Connecti- 











ments already with us. 











cut, for example, the pattern which appears to be 
forming has existed in two institutions for at least the 
past year. In these two institutions, the University of 
Bridgeport and Hillyer College, the pattern evolved, 
as it were, almost accidentally. It has taken shape in 
the universities of other states as well during recent 
months, but it is these two which I have had the op- 
portunity of observing most closely. 

A little over a year ago, both these institutions were 
junior colleges offering only two years of college work. 
Both applied for and received new charters authorizing 
them to grant baccalaureate degrees. But a significant 
difference remains between these and other four-year 
colleges. In both instances the junior-college division 
has been retained. 

It will be seen at once that this arrangement opens 
up almost unlimited possibilities of diversity within a 
single institution. Instead of the traditional four-year 
pattern or instead of merely the two-year program 
with possibilities of later transfer to other colleges, 
there ean be two-, three-, four-, and five-year programs, 
each complete in itself, to meet the varying needs of 
students. In most colleges the student who drops out 
at the end of two years or even three years has little 
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ig been recognized that one of the functions 
or college performs more effectively than 
termining 


is the matter of de 


to not more 


For 


who need only two years, the junior college can 


tudent should restrict himself 


o years of college or push on farther. 


are fully planne d “terminal” course of study 


the student a sense of fulfillment as well as 


is of direct benefit to him. The four- 


ollege has never been able to d his, but has 
ad written off the two-year student as an academic 
Unfortunately, over half our American col 
students appear to fall into this dismal category. 
the junior college, recognizing 

usually the determining 


able to 


is not 


has been serve them 


ttern, in effect, places the junior 


It pro- 


ring pa 

llege unit within the university structure. 
a means of dealing effectively with students who 
than the traditional four years of college 

It opens the way to courses of study re- 


It adds 


to the university curriculum something which has here- 


ther two or three years of residence. 


tofore been claimed exclusively by the junior college— 
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flexibility. If the traditional four-year program js 
best for many students, there are a great many others 
for whom the three-year program or the two-year 
program would be better. Each must be served ae- 
eording to his need and his ability. 

One might point out similarities between this kind 
of program and that which has been developed at some 
institutions—the University of Chicago, for instanee— 
offering two years of general education followed by 
three years of specialization, the entire five years lead- 
ing to the master’s degree. I look for an increasing 
use of this pattern, and it fits admirably into the 
arrangement previously described. The junior-colleze 
division accounts for the two years of general eduea- 
tion, and specialization leading as far as a master’s 


What 


the new plan seems likely to destroy is the arbitrary 


degree or even a doctor’s degree may follow. 


and needless inflexibility of the two-, four-, or five 
year system. 

Lest I be misunderstood, I must emphasize my con- 
viction that such a program will not eliminate the need 
for sound four-year institutions. The four-year pro- 
gram has been tested by time and proved serviceable. 
The traditional college will and should remain with us, 
It is not, however, the only type of institution which 
is needed in America. The amazing growth of the 
junior college has demonstrated the usefulness of the 
two-year program. We are now, I think, on the point 
of going a step farther; and in doing so we are simply 
proving the ability of our educational system to pro- 
vide for all varieties of educational need. 


Societies and Meetings... 





THE 31ST ANNIVERSARY CONFERENCE OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
DEANS AND ADVISERS OF MEN 


FRED H. TURNER 


University of Illinois 


THe 3lst Anniversary Conference of the National 
ation of Deans and Advisers of Men was held 
Hotel Moraine, Highland Park (Ill.), April 
1949, hundred fifteen deans of 


Two men, 


deans of students, and directors of student affairs 
attended the meeting, coming from forty-three states 
and setting a new record for attendance at this con- 
lerence. 

J. H. Newman, University of Virginia, president of 
the association, presided over most sessions, assisted 


by A. Blair 


delphia I, 


Knapp, of Temple University (Phila- 


vice-president. Arno Nowotny, University 


of Texas, was chairman for a reception which for- 
mally opened the conference. 

Archibald MacIntosh, vice-president, Haverford 
(Pa.) College, addressed the first formal session of 
the conference, discussing the difficulties which deans 
must face in the complex educational picture of the 
present day, the opportunity to secure aid from spe- 
cialists and faculty members, the sources of candidates 
for offices, the preparation necessary for training in 
this field. 

Robert M. Strozier, the University of Chicago, the 
luncheon speaker on April 14, made an informal re- 
port of his Carnegie-sponsored study of administra- 
tive organizations in the field of student life, welfare, 
and personnel services. 

A panel composed of Dean Newhouse, University 
of Washington, chairman; John L. Bergstresser, the 
University of Chieago; Irwin A. Berg, Northwestern 
University; Victor F. Spathelf, Wayne University 
(Detroit); and C. Gilbert Wrenn, the University of 
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Student 


nseling,” pointing out that it is one of the means 


nnesota, discussed “The Philosophy of 


lable for student-personnel work, that there is 
estion on the desirability of directive vs. nondirec- 
ive counseling, that some techniques might well be 
wstioned, and that there was disagreement over 
hat phases of counseling might be conducted by 
-pecialists and nonspecialists. 

Twelve deans led special sectional meetings in which 
participants discussed: Discrimination, Tolerance, 
Civil Rights, and Free Speech; Trends in Student 
Government; Trends in Administrative Organiza- 
on; Foreign, Displaced, and Exchange Students; 
Problems of Assistant Deans; Admissions, Failures, 
Transfers; Preparing for Deflation; Minimum Or- 
vanizational Requirements; Problems of Numbers; 
Discipline and Seeurity; Special Problems of Tech- 
ological Institutes; Religious Problems. 

The conference divided into sections based on sizes 

institutions on Thursday evening, April 14, and 
These 


Lafayette College 


discussed special problems of their groups. 
Frank R. Hunt, 
Easton, Pa.), for institutions up to 1,500 students; 
Herbert J. Wunderlich, Montana State College (Boze- 
man), institutions 1,500 to 5,000 students; Lawrence 


were led by 


A. Kimpton, Stanford University, institutions 5,000 
to 10,000 students; Paul MaeMinn, University of 
Oklahoma, institutions with 10,000 or more students. 

Andrew C. Ivy, vice-president of the University of 
Illinois Professional Colleges, addressed the group 
on “The Problems of Professional and Pre-Profes- 
sional Students,” deseribing the serious problems of 
shortages in these professional fields, the limitations 
on admissions because of lack of facilities, and sug- 
gesting possibilities for those students who seek but 
do not gain admission to professional schools. 


Research... 
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T. Foster Strong, of the California Institute of 
Technology, and William 8S. Guthrie, of the Ohio 
State University, discussed orientation programs for 
new students, pointing out various means of utilizing 
staff and facilities to make the most of such programs. 

Judge Frank H. Myers, chairman of the National 
Interfraternity Conference of Washington (D. C.), 
was the luncheon speaker on April 15. Judge Myers 
listed those items which in his opinion are current 
weaknesses of fraternities and sought the co-operation 
of the association in solving these problems, listing 
as the democratic disposition of the charges of dis- 
crimination which have been leveled at fraternities 
as one of the serious weaknesses. 

“Federal Relationships in Education” were dis- 
eussed by Francis J. Brown, American Council on 
Edueation. Dr. Brown listed the growing inroads of 
Federal controls on higher education, listed the many 
bills before Congress relating to higher education, 
and described the implications of each bill. 

A number of research problems conducted by com- 
mittees of the association were reported in the final 
session. Officers and the Executive Committee elected 
for 1949-50 were: L. K. Neidlinger, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, president; Deari Newhouse, University of Wash- 
ington, and J. J. Somerville, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, vice-presidents; Fred H. Turner, University of 
Illinois, seeretary-treasurer (3-year term, 1949-52) ; 
and J. H. Newman, University of Virginia; F. C. 
Baldwin, Cornell University; M. E. Jarchow, Carle- 
ton College (Northfield, Minn.); W. B. Rea, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Juan Reid, Colorado College; Fred 
H. Weaver, University of North Carolina, members 
of the committee. 

The 1950 conference will be held at the College of 
William and Mary (Williamsburg, Va.), March 15-18. 





INSERVICE CHECKUP OF IOWA STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE GRADUATES 


EK. W. Goretcu 


Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls 


For the past twelve years the Iowa State Teachers 
College, through its Placement Bureau, has been 
carrying on an inservice checkup program involving 
the graduates of the college who were placed in their 
first or new teaching positions by the college place- 
ment bureau. 

At the close of the first year of service or of their 


first year of service in a new teaching position public- 
school superintendents, principals, and supervisors 
are requested to check a limited number of desirable 
teaching traits as well as to evaluate personally the 
services of each Iowa State Teachers College gradu- 
ate who has completed his first year of teaching in 
the present school system. Following are some of 
the principal teaching traits which administrative 
public-school officials are requested to check in evalu- 
ating the services of the teaching graduates: ability 
to win and hold the good will of pupils, co-operation 
and loyalty, discipline (directive activity), emotional 
poise, health and vitality, knowledge of subject mat- 
ter, personal appearance, response to suggestions, 
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and speech or 


developing right apprecia 
ech (voice q iality ) 
Totals 


PI 


The teaching traits or characteristics are evaluated 
basis of A, B, C, D, and F. <A 


average; D, 


+1 
on the represents 


superior; B, above average; C, below 


average; and F, unsatisfactory. The supervisors of 
practice teaching predicted that the elementary erad- 
uates would attain 88 superior ratings in the essential 
teaching traits as teachers in service. However, this 
same group of graduates received 121 superior inserv- 
ice ratings from public-school administrators after 
one year of actual teaching. At the other extreme 
the supervisors of laboratory teaching predicted that 
these elementary graduates as a group would receive 
nine below-average inservice ratings in some of the 
Publie-school administrators 


e ntial teaching traits. 


ave this group of graduates, after one year of teach- 
r, a total of fifteen below-average ratings in some of 


Both the supervisors and the pub- 


ing traits. 


hool administrators rating of B in the 


gave a 
various teaching traits to more than 40 per cent of the 


elementary graduates. The supervisors of practice 


teaching predicted that 17 per cent of the graduates 


would become superior teachers. Administrative 


Predictive 
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public-school officials found that 23 per cent of 
teaching graduates proved to be superior tea 
The supervisors, under whom these graduates , 
their laboratory teaching, predicted that 30 per cen; 
of the elementary graduates would become ay 
classroom School 
that 31 per cent of the graduates, in their esti 


teachers. administrators 
were average teachers. 

In addition to making predictions on the tea 
success of the graduates of the Iowa State Tea 
College, teaching 


traits, the supervisors of practice teaching are 


which are based on the various 

requested to give their personal evaluation in be! 

of the prospective teacher. This predictive pers 
Actual 

Cc 


12 


929 
ove 


B C 
.509 303 
32 314 


.017 
.026 


evaluation is made in the form of a write-up of 50) 
words or more. This type of evaluation gives the 
supervisors an opportunity to record information 
about a prospective teaching graduate not necessarily 
pertaining to the various teaching traits which they 
are requested to check as part of the graduate’s pre- 
dictive practice-teaching record. Public-school ad- 
ministrators are likewise requested to give a personal 
evaluation of each teaching graduate pertaining to 
his past year’s inservice teaching record. The pre- 
dictive personal evaluations of the graduates whose 


predictive success was evaluated by the supervisors 
of practice teaching are then compared with the in- 
service personal evaluations of these graduates as 


evaluated by public-school administrators. The fol- 
lowing five illustrations, selected at random from the 
personal evaluations of elementary graduates, are 
typical of the personal data obtained from supervisors 
and public-school administrators for comparative 
purposes : 

has a very friendly and 
She has 


5. Predictive: Miss 
sympathetic attitude and manner with children. 
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: an increasing understanding of the interests and 
types of experiences of the fourth-grade child. 
» in teaching subject-matter content, but is not too 


She is 


nt in guiding social-studies activities. 





seems to have had little 
Teacher- 


iservice: Miss —— 
t with the more purposeful curriculum. 
nated, textbook-controlled curriculum practices seem 
iracterize her teaching. She has a pleasing per- 
ity with children. 
Predictive: Miss ’s sense of humor is an 
to her understanding of her pupils. She is consci- 
is and thorough in her regular work and shows a 
tive tendeney which enables her to direct other ac- 
ties. She will make a good teacher for intermediate 


les. 


Inservice: Miss is proving to be the fine 


round person recommended to us. She carries on a 
ern program, vital experiences, purposefully moti- 
d, and thoughtful attention to individual needs. 
Predictive: Miss has a fine professional 
titude. She is quiet, pleasing, and very sincere. She 
lerstands children and leads them constructively. She 
She is very 
strong 


ns well and does nice remedial work. 


operative. I believe that she will make a 
teacher. 

22. Inservice: I consider Miss a very strong 
She has a good background of training and 


in her methods of approach. She is 


teacher. 
xperience and 

ry ethical and professional and has been an excellent 
member of our staff. I am happy to recommend her 
most highly. 

12. Predictive: Miss ————— has a pleasing manner 

ith the children and well liked by them. She is re- 
soureeful and makes her teaching interesting. She 
should make a strong teacher. 

42. Inservice: I believe that Miss ’*s educa- 
tional background is unusually good. She needs to adapt 
herself to local situations and to develop more individu- 
alized types of instruction, with more emphasis on pur- 
poseful activity. I that she has underlying 
strength that will be shown when she has had a longer 
acquaintance with the way we do things in our system. 

55. Predictive: Miss 
willing worker, always anxious to do as much as possible 
Although she was lacking in self-confidence, 


believe 


— has been a pleasant, 


for others. 
this improved much and consequently helped her become 
a more effective worker with children. 

has proved herself to be 
Perhaps a little quiet in her 
I am happy to 


55. Inservice: Miss 
a good average teacher. 
manner, but this is an asset to her. 


recommend Miss as a teacher. 


In addition to the inservice checking of teachers 
who were placed in teaching positions following 
their graduations from the Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, the placement bureau obtains inservice ratings 
on all former graduates who are registrants of the 
bureau and who have been placed in new teaching 
The following table reveals the inservice 


ratings of 237 high-school teachers after having had 


positions. 
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one year of 
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teaching experience in their present 
So 


position : 


Traits or Characteristics A B Cc D F 
1. Ability to create a sym- 

pathetic environment 42 13 53. 7 1 
2. Co-operation and loyalty 108 100-26 1 1 


3. Knowledge of subject 


matter 68 141 25 2 0 
4, Skill in developing judg- 

ment and discrimination 39 129 57 7 1 
5. Teaching personality 48 133. 496 1 


6. Courtesy and friend- 


liness 99 113 23 2 0 
7. Interest in school activi- 

ties 84 112 37 3 0 
8. Response to moral and 

ethical influence 100 119 17 0 l 
9. Social and civie attitudes 65 120 16 5 0 
10. Study habits 60 125 44 l ] 
11. Character 152 63 8 ] 0 


12. Discipline (directive ace- 


tivity ) 72 113 37 12 3 
13. Emotional poise 56 144 30 5 2 
14. General culture 53 138 41 2 0 
15. Health and vitality 112 107 24 3 l 
16. Leadership 44 27 56 10 0 
17. Personal appearance 62 132 42 1 0O 
18. Resourcefulness 3$ 144 46 6 0 
19. Response to criticism 67 27 39 1 ] 
20. Speech (voice quality 49 141 45 1 O 


Totals 1,419 2,459 745 76 13 


The above tabulations reveal that 30 per cent of 
the total number of inservice ratings of teaching 
traits assigned to the 237 Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege graduates are designated as superior, 52 per cent 
of these ratings are designated as being above av- 
erage, 15 per cent as being average, and only 3 per 
cent as being below average. In addition to rating 
these secondary-teaching graduates in 20 teaching 
traits, public-school administrators were requested to 
write a brief personal evaluation of each graduate 
after one year’s teaching in the present school system. 
The following are ten typical personal evaluations 
which are representative of the evaluations given the 
237 secondary-teaching graduates: 

7. Inservice: We need men like Mr. ————— in the 
teaching profession. He has the ability to do unusually 
fine work. He needs to develop more interest in the 
high-school student. He seems to 
for teaching at the college level. 

57. Inservice: Mr. 


have more concern 


eaching here for his 


—— ist 





first year. He has organized a band, parents club and 
did an excellent job in getting the community 


The band is growing and is showing great 


behind 


the band. 
improvement. Mr. 

66. Inservice: A hard-working and 
She makes her students work hard and most 


is doing superior work. 


very thorough 


teacher. 
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perates well with the adminis- 


members. If administrative 


em wrong to her she is frank to tell the super- 
ipal and will not complain to fellow 


. ] 
IS good. 


Her discipline 
} 


has done a 


very fine job 


his first won the 


year. He has 
school board, and students. He 


ith the rest of the faculty and 


perates 100 per cent w 


The students like him. 


outstanding 


ce: Miss —— is an 
She has enthusiasm, organization, imagination, 
bility to inspire pupils, and all other qualities needed 


yutstanding teacher. 


‘he following is a summation of group predictive 
and group inservice ratings of approximately 300 


Iowa State Teachers College Graduates: 


Predictive Ratings 
Groups C D 
Rural Be ie 55 .318 .003 
Primary ? .538 310 001 
.010 


000 


Elementary : oo .336 
210 


180 


Junior High 
Senior High 


Miscel 


Totals 


001 
laneous 167 467 .316 


9 
005 


286 .003 


VoL. 69, Ni 


ings of this group placed 18 per cent of the 
in the superior column, 49 per cent as being 
average, and 29 per cent as being average. T 
cent of the 


per ratings credited to the element 
group were classified as superior by the supery 
of practice teaching, 53 per cent as above aver 
and 34 per cent as average. Publice-school ad: 
trators and public-school supervisors who rep 
on the inservice ratings of this elementary 
classified 22 per cent of these ratings as superior, 
per cent as above average, and 29 per cent as aver 
Kighteen per cent of the total ratings of essent 
teaching traits of the combined groups were predict 
by the supervisors of practice teaching as superior, 
53 per cent as above average, and 29 per cent as a 


erage. Publie-school administrators and __ publie- 


school supervisors classified 16 per cent of the total 
inservice ratings for the combined groups as superior, 
15 per cent as above average, and 32 per cent as ay- 
erage. The rural, primary, elementary, and junior 
high groups, as rated by public-school administrators 
received higher inservice ratings on essential teach- 
ing traits than the predictive ratings of these traits 
credited to these groups by the supervisors of practic 
For the 


miscellaneous group the ratings are somewhat re- 


teaching. senior-high group and for th 


versed. These two groups received higher predictive 
ratings in teaching traits from the supervisors under 
whom these groups did their practice or laboratory 
teaching than the inservice ratings which these groups 
These 


reverse ratings are largely due to the more difficult 


received from public-school administrators. 


social-adjustment problems which in recent years 
have been more prevelant in the high school and in 
the special teaching areas. 

The inservice teaching traits in which the various 
groups of graduates received the higher ratings by 
public-school administrators were character, co-op- 


eration and loyalty, courtesy and friendliness, general 


Inservice Ratings 
F A B C 
.000 .180 .488 .266 
.000 161 .582 
.000 215 459 
.000 .250 .390 
.000 126 
.000 .035 
.160 


.000 .060 


The above figures represent percentage ratings. 


The supervisors of practice teaching predicted that 


13 per cent of the ratings credited to the rural group 


would be superior, that 55 per cent would be above 


The 


county superintendents who made the inservice rat- 


average, and 32 per cent would be average. 


culture, health and vitality, interest in school activi- 
ties, knowledge of subject matter, personal appear- 
The teaching 
traits in which these groups of teaching graduates 


ance, and speech or voice quality. 


received the larger number of the lower inservice rat- 








by 
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ngs from school administrators were discipline, emo- 
tional poise, leadership, resourcefulness, skill in de- 
oping judgment and discrimination, and teaching 
ersonality. 
[he inservice ratings and the inservice evaluations 
the teaching graduates are compared with the 
predictive ratings and the predictive evaluations in 
the form of tabulations and personal comments as to 
the actual suecess and as to the probable success of 
ach of the teaching graduates. Tabulated reports 
and personal comments are compiled for each group 
teaching graduates. Copies of these reports are 
placed in the hands of the eritie supervisors of the 
teaching department and in the hands of the members 
the department of education. Supervisors of 
practice teaching under whom the graduates who are 
teaching in the primary grades did their student 
teaching and the instructors of the department of 
edueation who had charge of courses pertaining to 
the professional preparation of primary teachers re- 
ceive copies of the tabulated reports on all primary- 
teaching graduates. Supervisors of practice teaching 
for the elementary grades and instructors giving the 
educational courses for elementary teachers receive 
the tabulated reports and comments pertaining to the 
elementary-teaching graduates. Supervisors of the 
department of teaching who are in charge of student 
teachers on the junior- and senior-high-sehool levels 
and the members of the department of education who 
provide the professional classroom instruction for 
these two groups of prospective teachers receive the 
tabulated reports and comments on the secondary- 
teaching Tabulated 
ments pertaining to the teaching graduates in the 


graduates. reports and com- 
more specialized areas such as art, physical education, 
voeal and instrumental musie are given to the super- 
visors of practice teaching and to the classroom in- 
structors in the department of education who are 
working with the prospective graduates interested in 
becoming teachers in these specialized areas. 

The inservice reports of these teaching graduates 
are discussed and evaluated at a conference of stu- 
dent-teaching supervisors which is specially called for 
the purpose of discovering the strong points as well 
as any weaknesses in our teacher-education program. 
At this conference the predictions made by the super- 
visors of practice teaching as to the inservice success 
of prospective graduates are compared with the ae- 
tual success of the teaching graduates as evaluated 
by the public-school superintendents and by public- 
school supervisors. Any of the teaching traits and 
personal evaluations of the teaching graduates re- 
corded in the reports which reveal inservice weak- 
nesses of these graduates are used by the supervisors 
of practice teaching and by the classroom instructors 
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in education in training prospective teaching gradu- 
ates of the college how to avoid many of the pitfalls 
which are characteristic of the unsuecessful teacher. 

Publie-school superintendents who have reported to 
the placement bureau on teaching or social-adjust- 
ment weaknesses of any teaching graduates receive 
services from the College in 
helping these graduates improve or eliminate weak 


Iowa State Teachers 
teaching characteristics and weak personal evalua- 
tions. Teaching graduates who have been reported 
to the placement bureau as exhibiting any serious 
teaching weaknesses are called to the college campus 
for counsel and personal services in order that some 
or all of these serious weaknesses may be eliminated. 
Graduates of the college who have had difficulties in 
making teaching adjustments in their present position 
are advised to change to a new teaching position for 
under 


reasons, and to try teaching 


Many of these teaching 


environmental 
more favorable conditions. 
graduates who got off to a poor start in their first 
position developed into good teachers after changing 
to a new system and given the opportunity to work 
under the direction of new public-school adminis- 
trators and new public-school supervisors. 

The inserviee-checkup program as carried on by 
the Iowa State Teachers College has proven very ef- 
fective and efficient in training teachers for the publie 
schools of the state. It enables the supervisors of 
student teaching and the classroom instructors in the 
department of education to be conscious at all times 
of what employing school officials expect of a teacher 
and the kind of teachers who are desired in our pub- 
lie schools. The heads of the various departments 
of the college are likewise informed as to the success 
of our teaching graduates from the standpoint of 
their knowledge of subject matter and their ability 
and efficiency in presenting content information in 
teaching. The annual inservice-checkup program of 
the Iowa State Teachers College is a means through 
which the college keeps in touch with employing 
school officials as to their teaching personnel needs 
and the kind of qualified teachers desired. School 
officials are at all times aware of the kind of pros- 


pective teaching personnel which is likely to become 





available each year at the Iowa State Teachers 
College. 
Recent ) LY; L 
_ a 
° 


Henry. The Catholic University of 
America: 1887-1896 (the Reectorship of John J. 
Keane). Illustrated. Pp. xi+220. The Catholie Uni- 
versity Press, 620 Michigan Avenue, N.E., Washington, 
D. C. 1948. $3.00. 

The story of the administration of John J. 


AHERN, PATRICK 


Keane, first 


rector of the university, should be of interest to all Catho- 
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Accounting for colleges and universities is based on 
premise—not always recognized by them—that 
system is as much a requisite for an educational instjty. 
tion as for a business enterprise. as 


SUPER, DonaLD E. Appraising Vocational Fitness by 
Means of Psychological Tests. Pp. xxi+727. Harper 
and Brothers, New York. 1949. $6.00. 

A feature of particular importance in this book is ths 
tensive consideration given to the use of tests in vocation 
counseling and selection, including selected case histori 
of clients and students followed up for several years afte; 
counseling. 
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FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE | 


for 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 
Pennypacker 5-1223 
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Washington Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 


to 
pool the funding of 


Franklin ( college retirement plans 


ity Press, Orono, Maine. 
ov offers 


ive the histori 


ree Rh of nadecosene i aad Soacaieiien ee . 
the effects of ckground on the Individual Life Insurance 











ects of this backg 


education in each tow! 


eee ee ee Collective Life Insurance 
2 
Catholic University of America: Annuity Contracts 
Reetorship of Thomas J. C 


Pp. xi+212. The Catholie University of 


se eeeeemeeentee TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


for Colleges and . 522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
39] Louisiana St 
. La. 1949. $6.50 
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